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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


September  1,  1965 
2705  Spur  gin  Road 
Missoula,  Montana  59801 


Honorable  Tim  Babcock 
Governor,  State  of  Montana 
Helena,  Montana 


Dear  Governor  Babcock: 

In  accordance  \Hth  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
there  is  transmitted  to  you  the  Report  of  the  Office  of  State 
Forester  covering  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965  and 
June  30,  1966. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
GARETH  G.  MOON 
State  Forester 
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GOVKRNOR  TIM  BABCOCK  Chairman 

HARRIET  MILLER Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

FORREST  II.  ANDERSON  -\ttorney  General 

FRANK  MLRRAY  Secretary  of  State 

MONS.  L.  'I'EKiEN  Secretary  and  (a)minissioner  ol  State  Lands  and  Imestinents 


MEMBERS  OF 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  FORESTRY 


GOVERNOR  'riM  BABCIOCK 
DON  L.  DELANEY 
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jOII.N  BAUCFS 
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MARK  SCdlOKNEGHT 
ARNOLD  BOLLE 
NEAL  H.  RAHM 
(iARETH  G.  MOON 


(diainnan 

State  Water  C'onserxation  Board 
Forest  Fire  Protection  .Associations 
Stock  and  W ool  (howc'rs’  Associations 
. Small  Woodland  Owners 
Montana  LumlH'r  .Manufacturers’  Association 

Montana  School  of  Forestry 

U.S.  Forest  Servici',  Region  1 

Secretary 


hi  Recognition 


RODNEY  O.  KROUT 
Firewarden 


Since  Hod  came  to  work  tor  the  State  Forester  in  1950,  lu'  has  handled  all 
phases  of  forest  fire  prevention  and  control.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  job,  and 
his  ability  to  laugh,  have  helped  all  his  colleagues  over  more  than  one  rough 
spot. 
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BIENNIAL  HIGHLIGHTS 


The  State  Forester’s  program  is  divided  five 
ways,  more  or  less,  with  each  division  carrying  on 
jobs  tliat  become  rather  routine  in  nature.  The 
items  discussed  below  are  not  necessarily  the  most 
important  work  of  the  State  Forester  during  the 
Biennium,  but  they  are  unusual  in  that  they  each 
represent  a “first,”  or  something  not  likely  to  occur 
again. 

With  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  withdrawing  fire 
protection  from  state  and  privately  owned  forest 
land  outside  the  national  forest  boundaries,  an 
organized  protection  unit  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena 
was  taken  o\er  by  the  State  Forester,  who  pro- 
\ ided  fire  protection  to  the  area  during  the  sum- 
iru'rs  of  1965  and  1966.  The  State  Forester  has 
been  rc'cognized  by  the  State  Forestry  Board  as 
tiu'  agency  authorized  to  provide  that  lire  pro- 
tection to  the  forest  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  unit  for  which  the  owners  rcHpiest  protec- 
tion. Tlu'  area  is  known  as  the  Helena-Continental 
l)i\id('  Cnit. 

The  state  forest  land  inventory  was  completed 
which  supplied  the  basic  information  for  a pre- 
liminary state-wide  forest  management  plan.  This 
plan  will  be  discussed  and  studied  with  experts  in 
both  pri\  ate  industry  and  federal  agencies  who  will 
advise  on  the  structure  of  a management  plan  de- 
signed to  furnish  a permanent  source  of  income 
to  the  state  school  funds  from  the  state  owned 
forest  lands. 

The  1965  Legislature  jiio\ided  funds  for  a 
combination  packing  shed-shop  building  at  the 
Forest  Nursery.  This  building  is  used  as  a shop 
lor  c((uipment  develo[)ment  during  most  of  the 
\('ar,  except  for  two  months  in  the  spring  when 
it  is  used  as  a packing  slied  lor  prc'paring  scvdling 
trei's  lor  shi[nnent  to  Montana  farms  and  ranches. 

.Also,  a new  warehoust'  was  constructed  at  tlu- 
Swan  River  State  f’orest  1 leacUpiarters.  In  Januar\-, 


1966,  apparently  a faulty  flue  caused  the  roof  of 
the  old  warehouse,  left  from  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  da\'s  of  the  thirties,  to  catch  fire  and  bum 
to  the  ground.  The  replacement  building  was  con- 
structed on  the  foundation  of  the  old  warehouse. 
It  was  financed  with  insurance  monev. 

During  the  fall  of  1965  the  State  Forester 
conducted  the  first  state-sponsored  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program.  The  program  was  conducted 
on  the  Stillwater  and  Swam  River  State  Forests  and 
invoKed  youth  from  Kalispell,  Columbia  Falls  and 
^Vhitefish.  A work  opportunity  was  provided 
tw'enty-one  boys  and  ten  girls. 

In  June  of  1966  the  State  Forester  cooperated 
with  the  Unixersity  of  Montana  Forestry  School  in 
helping  conduct  a Conservation  Orientation  Camp 
in  the  Swan  River  State  Forest  for  twenty  out- 
standing high  school  junior  boys.  The  aim  of  the 
Camp  w'as  to  prox  ide  an  opportunity  to  these  boys 
to  become  accpiainted  xxith  the  fields  of  natural 
resource  conserx  ation. 

.An  area  on  the  Sxvan  River  State  Forest  has 
been  selected  by  the  Board  of  Corrections  as  the 
site  for  the  nexv  Forest  A’outh  Camp.  The  Board 
of  Corrections  xvill  operate  the  camp  and  super- 
xise  the  boys;  the  State  Forester  xvill  provide 
meaningful  xvork  for  them  to  accomplish. 

■A  side  light  to  the  duties  of  the  Montana 
State  Forester,  the  Department  hosts  many  x'isitors 
from  outside  the  State.  Crouj)s  of  German  forest- 
ers, Turkish  foresters,  Japanese  foresters  and  Iranian 
foresters  hax-e  x'isited  xxith  the  State  Office  and 
have  studied  the  forestry  field  practices.  Lhiiversity 
of  .Montana  and  loxva  State  Hnixersity  Forestry 
School  students  hax'e  xisited  the  nursery  and  the 
state  lorests.  The*  inxitation  is  extended  to  all 
Montana  resident.s — stop  in  and  get  acciuainted 
xvith  the  State  Forester’s  program. 
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The  Office 
of 


STATE 

FORESTER 


NEW  OFFICE  BUILDING  OF  THE  STATE  FORESTER 


A Certificate  of  Commendation  for  Architecture  was  awarded  the  State  Forester’s  Office  Building 
by  the  Missoula  Community  Improvement  Commission  on  April  29,  1966.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  was  produced  locally.  It  is  designed  to  display  wood  as 
both  a structural  and  a decorative  material,  inside  and  out. 

The  ceilings  and  floors  are  of  stressed  skin  panel  construction.  The  wall  panelling  is  of  native  fir 
and  larch.  Both  inside  and  outside  open  stairways  are  of  glued  laminated  wood.  The  curved  plywood  roof 
panels  are  a structural  innovation  in  the  use  of  wood. 
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THE  STATE  FORESTER  AND 
THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  LAND  COMMISSIONERS 


The  (Office  of  State  Forester  was  established 
by  legislative  action  in  1909  when  the  need  for 
technical  help  in  managing  forested  state  lands 
was  felt  by  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 

This  Board,  comprised  of  the  Governor,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  .\ttorney  General,  has  direct  control  of  all 
lands  granted  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  the 
various  educational  institutions.  The  objectives  of 
the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  and  the  objec- 
tives of  tlie  State  Forester  as  they  pertain  to  the 
forested  state  lands  are; 

1 ) Tu  hold  the  lands  iti  trust  for  the  support 
of  education  and  for  the  attahunent  of  other 
icorthij  objectives  helpful  to  the  well-being, 
of  the  })eople  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

2)  To  administer  this  trust  so  as  to  secure  the 
largest  measure  of  legitimate  and  reason- 
able advantage  to  the  State. 

3)  To  accomplish  a sustained  income  for  the 
school  and  other  trust  funds. 

rhe  State  Forester  is  the  chief  administrative 
and  ext'cutive  officer,  under  the  State  Board  of 
Land  Clommissioners,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  State  Forests.  By  statute  all  state  lands  which 
are  j^rincipally  valued  for  the  timber  on  them,  for 
watershed  protection  or  for  the  growing  of  timber, 
are  designated  State  Forests,  and  are  reser\ed  for 
forest  production  and  watershed  protection.  These 
lands  are  not  subject  to  sale. 

I'hc  state  forest  lands  consist  of  almost  a half 
million  acres  gciu'rally  on  the  scattered  sections  16 
and  36  in  cv('ry  township  and  are,  by  grant,  dedi- 
cated to  school  sui)port.  Some  214,()()()  acres  of 
forested  land,  sc'lccted  in  lieu  of  otlu'r  lands  which 
had  been  honuvsti'aded  or  otherwise  claimed,  make 
up  se\'en  State  f’orest  I 'nits. 

These'  sewn  units  are: 

I)  Stillwatc'r  State  f'h)rest,  approximately  91, ()()() 
acres  in  the  watershed  of  the  Stillwatc'r  and  W’hitc'- 
fish  Hixers  in  f'lathi'acl  and  la'ncoln  (iountic's. 


2)  Swan  Ki\er  State  Forest,  approximate!) 

39.000  acres  in  the  Swan  Ri\er  w'atershed  of  Lake 
County. 

3)  Coal  Creek  State  Forest,  approximately 

15.000  acres  in  the  Coal  Creek  w'atershed  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River,  Flathead  County. 

4)  Sula  State  Forest,  approximately  13,000 
acres  in  the  w’atershed  of  Camp  and  Cameron 
Creek  of  Ross  Hole  in  Rax  alli  Count)’. 

5)  Thompson  Rixer  State  Forest,  approximate!)’ 

23.000  acres  in  the  Thompson  Rixer  xvatershed  of 
Sanders  County. 

6)  Clearxxater  State  Forest,  approximately 

24.000  acres  in  tlie  Clearxxater  Rixer  watershed  of 
Missoula  County. 

7)  Lincoln  State  Forest,  ai^proximately  9,000 
acres  in  the  Blackfoot  Rixer  xxatershed  in  Lexvis 
and  (dark  (d)unty. 

The  State  Forester  is  appointed  by  the  C4ov- 
ernor  and  confirmed  by  the'  State  Senate.  He  uses 
factual  and  scientific  information  gathered  by 
(jualified  technical  help  in  making  possible  a pro- 
gram that  xvill  enable  Montana’s  forest  lands  to 
continue  production  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  forest 
products,  abundant  usabh'  xvater  and  matchless 
outdoor  recreation  areas. 

In  accordance  xvith  the  proxisions  of  the  Fed- 
t'ral  Idiabling  .\ct  of  LS89  necessary  laxvs  have 
bet'll  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  to  guide 
the  administration  and  distribution  of  income 
rcceivetl  from  the  management  of  the  grant  lands. 
The  net  rental  income,  such  as  grazing  fees  on 
the  Public  School  grant  lands,  together  with  the 
interest  earned  on  investments  after  statutorx’ 
deduction,  is  distributed  annually  to  the  counties 
of  the  State  on  tiu'  basis  of  the  number  of  school 
age  childri'ii.  Incoim'  from  oth('r  grant  lands  is 
made  axailabU'  to  the  institutions  to  assist  in  di'- 
fraxing  ojK'iational  ('xiicnscs. 

Ml  monii's  ri'ci'ixc'd  from  the  sah'  of  timbc'r 
ai’('  crediti'd  to  a pi'iinaiu'iit  fiind  for  ('ach  of  th(' 
land  grant  institutions.  Tlu'se  pc'rmanent  funds 
ai-('  h('ld  for('X('r  inxiolatc  as  the  proiierty  of  the 
fund.  The  monies  an'  inx’t'sti'd  in  Lniti'd  States 
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Covemincnt  lioncls.  Bonds  ol  llio  Stalo  ot  Mon- 
tana, counties,  cities,  and  school  districts  within 
the  state.  1 lie  interest  rec('iv(‘d  on  tlu'se  im’est- 
inents  is  distributed  annnallv  with  the'  otht'r  in- 
come to  the  land  grant  institutions. 


rh(‘  ('apitol  Building  (hant  is  jiredoininately 
lorest  land.  All  moiu'v  rec(“ived  Irom  grazing, 
[•(“iitals,  agrienltnrc*,  sale  ol  timber,  oil  royalties  and 
interest  are  dislribnt(“d  as  received  for  improve- 
ments to  and  construction  of  cajiitol  buildings. 


THE  STATE  FORESTER  AND 
THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  FORESTRY 


The  State  Forester  is  responsible  to  the  State 
Board  ot  Forestix’  for  programs  which  affect  largely 
private  forest  lands. 

This  Board,  created  by  legislative  action  in 
1939,  is  comprised  of  the  Governor  as  ex-officio 
chairman  and  seven  additional  members  who  are 
appointed  to  represent  the  Water  Conservation 
Board;  Forest  Protection  Agencies;  Stock  and  Wool 
Growers  Association;  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation; The  Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  and  Farmers 
Union;  Montana  University  Forestry  School;  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  State  Forester  serves 
as  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

The  objectives  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
are  in  part; 

1 ) To  protect  and  conserve  the  forest  resources 
and  watersheds  of  the  state  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  from  destruction  by  insects 
and  disease. 

2)  To  enhance  the  production  of  the  forested 
lands. 

3)  To  promote  the  stability  of  the  forest  in- 
dustry. 

4)  To  give  technical  and  ])ractical  assistance 
to  private  landowners  of  the  state  in  respect 
to  soil  and  forest  conservation  and  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  wood- 
lots  and  windbreaks. 

5)  To  assist  the  State  Board  of  Land  Com- 
nu.ssioners  in  the  protection,  economic  de- 
velopment and  use  of  State  Forests  and 
forest  lands  held  by  the  State  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  schools  and  State  insti- 
tutions. 


Board  of  Forestry  members  meet  in  field  to  view  reproduc- 
tion following  "cleorcut  and  plant"  operation  on  portion  of 
Swan  River  State  Forest. 


The  State  Board  of  Forestry  is  required  by  law 
to  hold  at  least  two  meetings  each  year.  M'hile  the 
Board  as  a wdiole  may  meet  only  twice  during  the 
year,  committees  made  up  of  its  members  pursue 
answers  to  forestry  problems  continually.  Four 
major  forestry  problems  have  faced  the  Board  and 
the  State  of  Montana  for  a number  of  years: 

1)  Organized  fire  protection  for  the  state  and 
privately  owned  forest  lands. 

2)  Reduction  of  the  hazard  created  by  logging 
and  clearing  operations. 

3)  The  control  of  forest  insects  and  disease. 

4)  The  need  for  forest  industries  designed  to 
utilize  forest  by-products  now  being  wasted; 
and  the  need  for  local  re-manufacturing  of 
the  end  products  of  the  forest  industry. 

5)  A current  study,  being  made  by  a committee 
of  the  Board,  is  being  conducted  to  determine 
how  forest  fire  protection  costs  should  be 
paid — how  much,  if  any,  should  be  borne 
by  all  Montana  tax  payers,  and  how  much 
by  the  private  forest  landowner. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  AND 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  FORESTER'S  OFFICE 


The  State  Forester  is  responsible  for  “all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  forestry  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state.”  In  general  he  is  responsible  to  the 
State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  for  the  pro- 
tection, management,  and  regeneration  of  the  state- 
owned  forest  lands,  flis  responsibilities  to  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  deal  generally  with  protection  of 
privately  owned  forest  lands,  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  seedling  trees  for  farm  and  ranch 
forest  and  shelterbelt  plantings,  and  assistance 
and  advice  to  owners  in  the  management  of  their 
small  woodlands. 

The  Office  of  State  Forester  is  a line-staff 
organization,  with  the  line  made  up  of  five  func- 
tions to  cover  the  responsibilities  assigned  by  law: 


(1)  Forest  Management : State  forest  land  manage- 
ment, timber  sale  administration,  special  state 
forest  land  uses;  (2)  Forest  Fire  Protection:  Forest 
fire  prevention,  presuppression,  and  suppression; 
(3)  Hazard  Reduction:  Slash  and  brush  manage- 
ment and  disposal;  (4)  Cooperative  Foresi  Man- 
agement: Service  forestry,  forest  products  utiliza- 
tion and  marketing;  and  (5)  Forest  Tree  Nursery: 
Production  and  distribution  of  seedling  trees. 

Other  functions  which  primarily  support  the 
five  listed  above  are:  Forestry  Informational  Serv- 
ices, Projects  and  Planning,  Budget  and  Finance, 
and  Repairs  and  Maintenance. 

The  following  chart  shows  diagrammatically 
the  organization  of  the  Office  of  State  Forester: 
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growing  SCrOUNQ  TRFCS 

TRtt  DiSTRlBOTiOM 
SAFETY,  training 


PROS*  CT  M Aivn  f NANCE 
COH^T  eoCT  104 
CfiRPfNTIR  SWOP 
<;iGM  S*-\0T3 
SAffTY , training 
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PROJECTS  AND 
PLANNING 

The  Projects  and  Planning  Dixision  is  re- 
sponsible for  long  range  planning,  special  projects 
and  special  studies  pertaining  to  future  work 
programs  of  the  State  Foresters  Office.  The  work 
of  this  Division  includes; 

Forest  Management  Plans:  Imentory  of  State 
Forest  lands,  tabulation  of  data  collected  and  the 
calculations  necessar\-  for  constructing  state-wide 
timber  management  plans. 

Fire  Control  Planning:  Reclassification  of  all 
State  and  prixately  oxvned  forest  lands  for  fire 
control  purposes  has  been  completed.  A detailed 


area  and  cost  study  xvhich  estimates  the  cost  of 
proxnding  adequate  fire  protection  xvas  prepared 
for  the  Clarke-McXarx-,  Section  2,  program.  Future 
plans  include  the  development  of  state-xvide  forest 
fire  protection  planning. 

Equipment  Development:  The  Office  of  State 
Forester  has  access  to  excess  military  equipment 
xvhich  is  adapted  to  fire  fighting  purposes.  Modi- 
fication of  ecpiipment  for  other  programs  such  as 
timber  management  and  the  Nursery  is  also  ac- 
complished by  this  Dix’ision. 

Operational  Procedures:  Projects  and  Plan- 
ning is  responsible  for  the  coordination,  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  sixteen  different 
manuals  xvhich  guide  the  operation  of  the  Office 
of  State  Forester. 


Excess  Military  36-passcngcr  bus  equipped  with  cupola  and  fire  finder  makes  an  excellent  fire  lookout  tower. 
The  bus  is  fitted  as  living  quarters  for  the  mon-wife  lookout  team.  This  lookout  bus  is  used  on  Napa  Peak  on 
the  Swan  River  State  Forest. 

— J4 


FOREST 

MANAGEMENT 


SPECIAL  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

Tftts  of  i4i  ocroi  wss  m IB6S  fo  m 

oi^on^age^ ^si§n4  of  oo-or^mihre  hmhr,  S§oi  hoos  $f 
iosiTobfo  spocfts  ohsonf  hcoosf  $f  dtsiOfi  §nd 
ymfijoioe  n»ffef##n.  Fie  dinosfd  oioi  iopprefnd 
yniorskory  wor§  cohfoi  i^i^n  ini  piloi  if  itrers 

$ 

piTO  gTiuno  r§7  pum^mg  *fm  9U  W9 

reforesied  h wtrhr§  #/  P^niorpsi  Pmf  §ni  ¥fshm 

pfiithmg  kit  prtvtm  h 6e  Hr  mtif  tp  . 
rtfinAihin  ..  tm.Ur  shf,irT^6tr  .,lfk*ft,,M 
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Swan  River  State  Forest. 
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FOREST  MANAGEMENT 


Forest  Management  includes  the  programs 
which  deal  with  timber  production  and  other 
uses  on  the  state-owned  forest  lands.  These  activ- 
ities are  guided  b\-  laws  enacted  o\er  the  years 
since  statehood  h\  the  State  Legislature.  A brief 
resume  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  State 
forest  lands  pro\ides  a background  for  tlie 
objectixes  of  this  program. 

STATE  FOREST  LANDS 

-All  lands  granted  the  State  of  Montana  by 
the  Federal  government  under  the  different  land 
grants  ha\'e  been  classified  by  the  State  Board 
of  Land  Commissioners  into  one  of  four  categories: 
1)  grazing,  2i  timber,  3)  agricultural  and  4)  those 
within  the  limits  of,  or  within  three  miles  of  the 


limits  of,  any  town  or  cit\'.  The  management  of 
these  lands,  and  funds  originating  from  them,  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners,  with  the  State  Forester  as  the 
chief  administratix'e  and  e.xecutix'e  officer  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  State  Forest  lands.  Sec- 
tions 16  and  36  in  each  township  in  the  State  (or 
other  equivalent  lands  in  lieu)  w'ere  reserxed  for 
the  support  of  public  schools. 

The  Montana  Constitution  proxides  that  xvhen 
any  of  these  lands  are  sold,  or  any  of  the  intrinsic 
x’alue  of  the  lands  is  remox’ed,  such  as  timber, 
the  monies  receixed  are  dt'posited  in  the  Perman- 
ent School  Fund.  When  any  of  these  lands  are 
leased,  95%  of  the  lease  income  is  placed  in  tlu' 


Block  cutting  is  used  on  some  State  Forest  londs.  The  orcos  cut  ore  primarily  moture  ond  over  mature  timber  and  have  no 
understory  of  dcsiroble  species.  The  blocks,  approximately  20  ocres  in  size,  are  clear  cut  and  the  slash  piled  and  burned. 
The  areas  are  reseeded  from  adjacent  standing  timber,  or  sholl  this  fail  they  are  planted,  using  seedling  trees  produced  in 
the  State  Forest  Nursery. 
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Interest  and  Ineome  Fund,  as  is  95%  of  the  interest 
reeeived  from  the  investment  of  the  Permanent 
School  Fund.  The  remaining  5%  is  deposited  in 
the  Permanent  School  Fund.  The  Interest  and  In- 
come Fund  is  distributed  each  year  to  the  school 
districts  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  school  census 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  residing  in  the  district.  Other  grants  were  also 
made  the  State  of  Montana.  The  forest  lands 
under  each  of  the  following  grants  are  also  man- 
aged by  the  State  Forester;  Montana  State  College, 
Montana  State  College  Morrill,  Deaf  and  Blind 
School,  Industrial  School,  Eastern  Montana  Normal 
School,  School  of  Mines,  University  and  Capitol 
Building.  Income  from  each  of  these  grants,  ex- 
cepting Capitol  Building,  is  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  from  the  Public  School  lands  with 
the  income  going  to  the  proper  institution  to  assist 
in  defraying  operating  expenses.  Income  from  Cap- 
itol Building  lands  is  distributed  as  received  for 
improvements  to  Capitol  buildings. 

Approximately  a half  million  acres  of  State 
land  have  been  classified  as  “Timber”.  About 
213,000  acres  of  forested  land,  selected  in  lieu  of 
other  lands  which  had  been  homesteaded  or  other- 
wise claimed,  are  within  the  seven  State  forests. 
The  remaining  7,500  acres  are  “scattered”,  gener- 
ally sections  16  and  36.  Management  of  these 
lands,  in  addition  to  timber  sales,  stand  regenera- 
tion, and  fire  protection,  involves  problems  of 


access,  road  use  authorizations  for  others  who  may 
need  to  share  the  use  of  roads  in  back  areas, 
rights-of-way  for  roads  required  by  others,  and 
for  uses  such  as  power  transmission  lines  and  pipe 
lines.  I lome  and  cabin  sites,  group  camps,  sawmill 
sites  and  the  like,  make  up  other  uses  of  State 
forest  land.  Much  of  the  State  forest  land  is  grazed 
under  authorization.  Forest  Manugemeirl  includes 
the  direction  of  all  these  activities  in  a business- 
like fashion,  keeping  in  mind  the  guiding  rule  and 
principle  “that  these  lands  . . . are  held  in  trust 
for  the  support  of  education,  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  other  worthy  objects  helpful  to  the 
well  being  of  the  people  of  this  State”. 

Objectives: 

The  objectives  of  Forest  Management  on  State 
forest  lands  are: 

1)  To  conduci  a program  on  State  forest  lands 
which  will  provide  nuiximiim  income  to  the 
several  state  school  funds  on  a sustained 
basis. 

2)  To  provide  for  multiple  use  of  State  forest 
lands  to  include  sale  of  forest  products, 
recreation,  watershed  protection,  grazing 
and  other  uses  m the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  State;  and 

3)  To  manage  State  forest  land  in  such  manner 
as  to  conserve  water,  soil,  and  young  stands 
of  ti^nber. 


TIMBER  MANAGEMENT 


The  Timber  Management  function  devotes  its 
energies  to  the  management  of  the  State-owned 
forest  lands,  as  directed  by  law,  “primarily  to 
secure  through  forest  management  a continuous 
supply  of  timber  and  the  performance  of  water- 
shed cover,”  in  terms  of  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  remove  annually  the  current  growth  plus 
mortality  in  such  manner  that  the  residual 
stands  will  remain  in  a thrifty,  productive, 
or  reproducing  condition. 

2.  To  c7nploy  cutting  practices  which  will  re- 
move mature  and  overmature  tind)er  on  a 
silviculturally  sound  basis  and  provide  for 
regeneration. 

3.  To  Unprove  the  productiviiy  and  composi- 
tion of  young  stands  of  timber. 

4.  To  reforest  non-siocked  forest  kinds. 


5.  To  salvage  all  fire-killed,  blowdotvn  and  in- 
sect timber  as  loss  occurs. 

6.  To  promote  the  expansion  of  forest  in- 
dustries within  the  state  by  raising  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  State  Forest  lands. 

The  State  forest  land  inventory,  completed  dur- 
ing the  previous  biennium,  has  provided  the  first 
complete  information  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  present  condition  on  State-owned  forest  lands. 


Total  acres  479,093 

Acres  inventoried  468,093 

Non-forest  acres  32,432 

Non-commercial  forest  acres  14,756 

Commercial  forest  acres 421,402 

Volume,  million  board  feet,  sawtimber 
size 2,361,963 


Volume,  million  cubic  feet,  pole  size..  231,759 
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SAWTIMBER  CUT  FROM  STATE  FOREST  LAND 
FISCAL  YEAR  1965 
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358,730  bd.  ft.  Cottonwood 


PcTct'iilage  ()1  sawtimlxT,  l)oar(l 
foot  N’oluine,  by  species 

^^1lite  pine  3.1 

Ponderosa  pine  9.8 

Douglas  fir-Lareh  52.2 

Spriiee-Alpine  fir  21.3 

l.odgepole-W'hitebark-Limber 

pine  8.5 

I rm'  fir-\Wstern  red  eedar- 

Western  lieniloek  3.9 

Hardwoods  1.2 

Percentage  of  eo\'er  type,  acres 

Saw'tiinber  55.4 

Poletiinber  31.2 

Seedling  and  Sapling  9.7 

Non-Stoeked 3.7 


Since  1955,  following  a recommendation  of  the 
Forest  Ad\isory  Committee,  set  np  by  Senate 
Resolution  during  the  33rd  Legislative  Session, 
that,  until  reliable  information  eonld  be  secured 
through  an  inventory  of  State  forest  lands,  the  cut 
from  these  lands  shoidd  be  approximately  25  mil- 
lion board  feet  per  year.  This  recommendation 
has  been  followed. 

With  the  completion  of  the  inventory,  the 
State  Forester  undertook  during  the  1965-66  bien- 
nium the  preparation  of  a “Proposed  State-Wide 
Timber  Management  Plan”  for  the  State-owmed 
forest  lands.  Experts  in  the  field  of  forest  manage- 
ment from  private  industry,  educational  institutions, 
and  federal  agencies  wall  be  asked  to  review  the 
preliminary  plan  to  offer  their  advice  and  assis- 
tance in  setting  up  a state-wade  plan,  the  benefits 
of  w'hich  wall  be  harvested  many  decades  in  the 
future. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  as  compiled  by  the 
State  Forester  indicates  that  the  annual  harvest 
from  State  forest  lands  can  be  greatly  increased 
o\er  the  present  25  million  board  feet  per  year — 
meaning  greater  annual  sustained  income  to  the 
school  funds. 

The  inventory  information  indicates  that  the 
State  Forester  can  immediately  increase  the  cut 
from  State  forest  lands  by  10  million  board  feet 
per  year,  providing  money  is  appropriated  wdth 


w'hieh  to  employ  tlu'  necessary  help  to  administ(a' 
the  expanded  sales  program. 

Each  of  the  followang  la'eommendations  in 
the  preliminary  proposal  have  many  facets  which 
need  be  fully  explored  befoix'  being  revised  as 
“final”,  but  in  general  they  are; 

1.  Convert  from  the  present  volume  control 
system  as  used,  to  area  control,  as  the  method 
of  forest  regulation. 

2.  Intensify  the  silvieultnral  treatment  of 
young  stands  both  in  area  and  age  at  treatment. 

3.  Accelerate  the  seeding  and  j:>lanting  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Initiate  a comprehensive  inventory  of  State 
forest  lands  that  wall  render  information  about  all 
phases  of  coordinated  land-use  managemoait  for 
planning  and  action  programs. 

5.  Consolidate  State  forest  lands  into  more 
manageable  units. 

During  the  biennium  the  Timber  Sale  Con- 
tract form  was  revised  to  make  it  more  easily  under- 
stood by  the  timber  purchaser,  and  more  easily 
administered  by  personnel  of  the  department.  Re- 
quirements wane  updated  to  present  day  standards 
for  logging,  utilization,  and  road  construction. 

During  the  biennium  sales  of  state  timber, 
plus  income  from  special  uses,  brought  in  $973,000 
as  compared  to  $826,400  for  the  preceding  bien- 
nium. See  the  accompanying  tables  for  detailed 
breakdowai  of  this  income. 

Recommendations: 

It  appears  that  the  harvest  of  timber  from 
state  lands  can  be  greatly  accelerated,  wath  an 
accompanying  increased  income  to  the  school  fund 
if  a correlating  amount  of  land  is  brought  back 
into  production.  It  is  vital  that  the  grow^th  and 
cut  be  in  balance  if  w'e  are  to  attain  sustained 
yield.  At  the  present  time  w'e  are  uncertain  as  to 
how'  much  reclamation,  reforestation,  thinning, 
w^eeding,  etc.  is  necessary  to  increase,  in  balance 
wa'th  grow'th,  the  harvest.  The  State  Forester  recom- 
mends that  W'e  initiate  the  necessary  studies  to 
bring  about  this  increase,  both  in  harvest  and 
income,  during  the  next  biennium. 
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CHRISTMAS  TREES 

The  sale  of  Christmas  trees  from  State  forest 
lands  continues  to  suffer  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
young  stands  are  rapidly  growing  out  of  the 
Christmas  tree  size  and  to  the  increasing  incidence 
of  spruce  budworm  and  needle  blight. 

The  Christmas  tree  cutting  season  is  very  short 
and  the  e.xpenditures  for  administration  of  these 
sales  was  excessive  in  comparison  to  the  adminis- 
tration costs  on  other  types  of  timber  sales.  The 
policy  of  issuing  Christmas  tree  cutting  permits 
on  only  those  quarter  sections  which  will  produce 
at  least  100  bales,  half  sections  which  will  produce 
at  least  200  bales,  and  on  full  sections  which  wall 
produce  at  least  300  bales,  has  been  w-ell  accepted 
by  the  purchasers.  Stands  w'hich  wall  not  produce 
these  numbers  of  Christmas  trees  are  probably 
understocked  and  should  remain  uncut. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  CUT  BY  COUNTIES 
F.  Y.  1964 


County 

No.  of 
Permits 

No.  of 
Boles 

Unit 

Average 

Price 

Stumpoge 

Sanders  . 

8 

2,903  7/24 

S.57  ? 

i 1,667.22 

.Mineral 

2 

130  10/24 

.83 

108.00 

Granite  . 

1 

113  12/24 

.54 

61.29 

Ravalli 

1 

68  3/24 

.79 

.54.00 

Mi.ssoula 

8 

L249  14  24 

.60 

753..59 

Flathead 

51 

11,275  7/24 

.70 

7,cS65.14 

Lincoln  . 

16 

5,297  10/24 

.80 

4,2.32.06 

Lake 

4 

871  20/24 

.79 

685.. 3.5 

Totals 

91 

21,909  11  24 

815,426.65 

Boughs  Cut 

Missoula 

Ca)unty 

2 tons 

.$  10.00 

I.ake  Ciounty 

4.56  tons 

22.80 

Flathead 

County  . 

1 

7.08  tons 

109.31 

Totals 

23.64  tons 

8142.11 

CHRISTMAS  TREES  CUT  BY  COUNTIES 
F.  Y.  1965 


County 

No.  of  No.  of 

Permits  Boles 

Unit 

Average 

Price  Stumpoge 

Granite  . 

2 79  18/24 

$1.09  $ 

86.41 

Lewas  &: 

Clark  . 

1 6 

.99 

59.64 

Missoula 

....  3 208  10/24 

.56 

116.15 

Rax’alli  ... 

.....  1 52  20/24 

2.54 

131.83 

Pow'ell  ... 

1 53  8/24 

.54 

28.80 

Lake  

8 1,913  21/24 

.75 

1,437.60 

Sanders  . 

7 1,376 

.59 

808.10 

Lincoln  . 

. ..  27  10,914  7 24 

.78 

8,514.21 

Flathead 

....  43  9,443  8/24 

.71 

6,674.74 

Totals  ... 

93  24,047  20/24 

$1 

7,857.48 

Boughs  Cut 

Missoula 

County  . . 

1.50  tons 

$ 20.00 

Flathead 

Countv  11.675  tons 

81.19 

Totals  .... 

13.175  tons 

$101.19 

CHRISTMAS  TREES  CUT  BY  COUNTIES 
F.  Y.  1966 


County 

No.  of 
Permits 

No.  of 
Boles 

Unit 

Average 

Price 

Stumpoge 

Flathead 

37 

7,100  21/24 

$.78 

$ 5,557.59 

Lake  , 

6 

1,162  4/24 

.66 

768.42 

Lincoln 

18 

5,743  5/24 

.63 

3,627.24 

Mi.ssoula 

4 

23  4/24 

.71 

16.41 

Sanders 

. ..  . 8 

887  2/24 

.78 

688.46 

Raxalli 

3 

1,197  23/24 

.59 

706.89 

I’otals  ... 

76 

16,114  11/24 

$11,365.01 

Boughs  Cut 

Flathead 

County 

8.5  tons  $54.40 

Lake  Countv  

4.35  tons  25.04 

.Missoula 

(a)untv  . 

.8  tons  10.00 

Totals  .... 

13.65  tons  $89.44 
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LAND  USE  AUTHORIZATIONS 


1 lu'  ()bj('C'ti\es  of  tlie  Land  Use  Autliorizations  2. 

iirc: 

I.  lo  licoisc  ^fafc  forest  land  for  ^razitif!^,  home- 
sites,  eahin  sites,  recreation  and  other  })iir))oses 
in  areas  suitable  for  such  license  and  where  there 
is  little  or  no  conflict  icith  the  growing  and  sale 
of  forest  products. 


develo))  recreation  areas  (don<^  rivers,  lakes 
and  streams  which  will  i)rovidc  for  joint  i)uhli(' 
and  private  ti.se  and  which  will  produce  s'uffi- 
cient  revenue  to  ju.stify  removing  the  areas  from 
timber  production. 

The  following  table  indieates  the  numbers  and 
kinds  of  speeial  use  authorizations  in  effeet  on 
State  forest  lands  as  of  June  30,  1966. 


To 


STATE  FOREST  LAND  USE  AUTHORIZATION 


No.  of 
Land  Use 

Authorizations  Use  Rental 


313 

220 

328 

15 

4 


3 

3 

2 

3 

8 


3 

6 

8 


31 


Cabinsites  

Residenees 

Grazing  

Cutting  Hay  

Agriculture  

Ski  Runs  

School  Houses  

Tourist  Camps  and  Stores  

Sawmill  Sites  &:  Trailers  

Public  Campgrounds  

Restaurants,  Service  Stations  

Reacon  Light,  Access  Lookout  for  Aec':'ss  Fire  Station,  Television  Distributing 

Cable,  Relay  Station  and  Maintenance  Radio  

Rifle  Ranges  - 

Recreation  Summer  Camps,  Church  Development  Area  

Lise  of  Water,  Irrigation  Reservoir,  Etc.  

Maintenance  Building  County  Equipment,  Cround  Oil  Mix  Stockpile,  Powder 
Cache,  Boat  Landing,  Construction  and  Maintenance  Parking  Lot,  Hunting 

Lodge,  Dump  Site  and  Education  Site  

Cooperative  Grazing  


$1{),820.00 
8,855.(K) 
12,968.87 
358.12 
110.00 
50.00 
No  Charge 

195.00 

315.00 

50.00 

210.00 

96.00 

75.00 

200.00 

81.60 


70.00 

596.71 


PERMANENT  RIGHTS-OF-WAY  GRANTED  BY  OFFICE  OF  STATE  FORESTER 

JULY  L 1964  — JUNE  30.  1966 


Purpose 

No. 

Granted 

Acreage 

Land 

Value 

1 ngrowth 
Timber 

Timber 

Value 

Roads  and  High  wavs  

34 

190.77 

$1907.70 

$3179.19 

$7744.64 

Power  and  Telephone  Lines  

17 

55.75 

557.50 

1354.73 

718.99 

Irrigation  Ditches  

4 

3.92 

16.00 

Forest  Youth  Camp  

1 

52.22 

No  charge 

Weighing  Station  

I 

3.26 

32.60 

Llnderground  Storage  Tank,  Pipeline  and  Cable 

1 

4.86 

48.60 

Construct  Dike  

1 

3.60 

36.00 

Improve  Bridge  

1 

1.00 

lO.(X) 

Totals  

60 

315.38 

$2608.40 

$4533.92 

$8463.63 
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TIMBER  STAND  IMPROVEMENT 

During  the  biennium  state  employed  crews 
thinned  109  acres  of  young  larch  timber  on  the 
Stillwater  State  Forest.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
cost  of  doing  this  work  was  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Agricultural  Conser\'ation 
Program.  Reforestation  through  planting  was  un- 
dertaken on  147  acres  of  cut-over  land  and  521 
acres  were  artificially  seeded  with  seed  collected 
by  Department  crews.  Seed  bed  preparation  for 
natural  regeneration  was  accomplished  on  677 
acres.  This  work  is  accomplished  by  dozers  dur- 
ing the  logging  slash-piling  operation.  Timber 
Stand  Improx^ement  projects  are  financed  by  a 
fee  collected  on  each  thousand  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber cut  from  the  State  Forest  lands.  Authorization 
to  increase  this  fe(“  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1.25 
per  thousand  board  feet  was  approved  by  the 
State  Land  Board  in  1966. 

Reforestation  projects  are  also  financed  through 
4'itle  IV  ()I  the  Soil  Bank  Act  which  provides  a 
fifty  percent  cost  sharing  on  reforestation  work. 
Tree  seedlings  planted  on  State  forest  land  are 
produced  by  the  Department-administered  Nurs- 
ery in  Missoida.  .Approximately  300, (K)0  conifer 
trees  are  produced  by  the  Nursery  annually  for 
for(‘St  plantings. 

SCALING 

State  sc'alers  measurc’d  52,069,228  board 
feet  ot  timber  whicli  was  sold  to  purchasers  of 
timber  from  State  forest  lauds.  Most  of  this  volume 
came  from  tlu'  Stillwater  and  Swan  State  forests, 
although  cutting  took  place  in  the  Libby,  Darby 
and  Kalispell  areas. 

Studies  are  still  under  way  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  using  sampling  and  weight  scaling 
procedures  to  measure  State  timber.  It  is  felt  that 
either  sampling  or  weighing  will  prove  to  be  a 
more  economical  method  of  determining  the  vol- 
ume of  logs  without  losing  the  accuracy  necessary 
to  cjrotect  the  State’s  interest. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  STATE  FORESTS 

There  arc*  sevcai  areas  ot  consolidated  or  semi- 
consolidated  State  forc'st  lands.  Thc'se  were  desig- 
nated as  “State  f’orests"  by  the  Legislature  in  1925. 
'riiese  arc'as  include  213,()0()  acres  of  classified 
forest  lands  which  rei)rc’sents  about  45/7  of  the 
total,  'rhe  balance  ol  the  State-  forest  ownershij-)  or 
acTC'S  is  wicleK'  scattc-red  ovc-r  W’c'stern  Montana 
with  28,835  acres  in  Eastc-rn  Montana.  The  scat- 
tered nature  ol  these-  lauds  posc-s  many  problems 
ot  maiiagem(-nt  which  inelnch-s  access,  expense-  of 


sale  preparation  and  administration  and  the  loss 
of  revenue  from  trespass  cutting. 

Although  many  recommendations  may  have 
been  made  over  the  years  to  consolidate  the  State 
forest  ownership  in  a more  manageable  unit  very 
little  has  been  done  in  this  respect.  This  is  partially 
due  to  an  interpretation  of  the  State  laws  which 
considers  an  exchange  of  State  land  as  a sale.  The 
enactment  of  a law  during  the  1963  Session 
limited  the  exchange  of  State  land  to  six  sections 
per  year  and  required  that  exchanges  be  confined 
to  the  county  boundaries.  This  has  had  a restricting 
effect.  Exchanges  of  forest  land  for  consolidation 
purposes  are  presently  being  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  industry.  If  the  State  delays 
enacting  an  Exchange  Program,  the  desirable  areas 
will  be  permanently  occupied  and  the  opportimitx- 
to  consolidate  into  practical  managt-ment  units  will 
be  lost. 

Recommendation: 

The  statute  enaeted  in  1963  drastically  limits 
the  possibilities  of  land  exchanges  with  both  private 
and  public  landowmers.  In  order  to  consolidate 
State  forest  ownership,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cross 
county  lines  and  in  most  cases,  will  recpiire  a 
three-w'ay  exchange  (Federal  to  private  to  state, 
etc.).  The  statute  should  be  amended  to  eliminate 
tlie  restrictions  affecting  exchanges  of  forest  land. 

RECREATION  ACTIVITIES— 

STATE  FOREST  LAND 

With  the  general  public  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  Montana’s  “outdoors”  as  the  place 
in  w4iich  to  indulge  its  desire  for  recreation,  the 
demand  for  spots  on  which  to  set  tents  and  build 
camp  fires  has  literally  forced  the  State  Forester, 
as  a device  for  forest  fire  protection,  to  provide 
suitable  eamp  and  picnic  areas  on  the  State  Forests. 

The  proper  eoordination  of  recreation  with 
other  resource  programs  on  State  Forest  Land  has 
become  significant,  and  one  which  re([uires  careful 
planning. 

Recommendations: 

•An  intensified  study  is  neech-d  to  determine 
the  proper  location  of  recreational  facilities  w'ithin 
the  various  state  forests  to  assure  prop(-r  and  ad(-- 
([uate  utilization  of  the  reereational  potential,  es- 
tablish priorities  for  development  and  coordinate- 
recreational  development  w'ith  other  laud  uses  of 
each  State  Forest. 

Land  and  M ater  Gonserv-ation  l-'uud  matehing 
monies  are  available  for  this  aspect  as  w-c-ll  as  for 
the  preparation  of  detail  site  plans  for  pr()i)osed 
i(-creational  facilities  and  their  d(-velopment. 


HAZARD  REDUCTION 


"Brush  Blades"  on  Tractors  Increase  Efficiency  in  Hazard  Reduction  Work. 


HAZARD  REDUCTION  ON 
PRIVATE  FOREST  LAND 

Debris  left  from  logging  or  “logging  slash” 
eonstitutes  an  extreme  fire  hazard.  This  was  par- 
ticularly serious  in  the  early  1900’s  when  untreated 
logging  slash  from  many  small  areas  caught  on 
fire,  spread  and  helped  cause  the  great  catastrophe, 
w'hich  is  known  as  the  1910  burn.  In  an  effort  to 
prevent  future  catastrophes  of  this  nature  the  Mon- 
tana Legislature  enacted  the  first  slash  law  in  1927. 

Since  that  date  this  law  has  been  revised  and 
updated  to  take  care  of  changing  conditions  and 
rising  costs.  From  the  very  first  slash  law  the 
Montana  State  Forester  has  had  the  responsibility 
of  its  administration.  In  brief,  the  State  slash  law 
reciuires  that  anyone  who  cuts  commercial  timber 
on  private  lands  within  the  State  must  notify  the 
State  Forester  in  ad\ance  of  cutting  and  make 
an  agreement  with  the  State  setting  forth  how  his 
logging  slash  will  be  disposed.  Under  the  law  these 
timber  operators  have  the  option  of  either  dis- 
posing of  the  fire  hazard  themselves  or  electing 
to  have  State  Forest  crews  dispose  of  the  logging 
slash. 


The  Hazard  Reduction  Program  is  one  of 
the  State  Forester’s  most  difficult  programs  to 
administer  and  anticipate  budgetary  needs  for  any 
biennium.  This  is  because  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
the  amount  of  timber  that  will  be  cut  from  the 
private  lands  within  the  State. 

The  State  Forester  has  entered  into  Master 
Hazard  Reduction  Agreements  with  several  large 
landowners  within  the  State.  These  agreements 
provide  for  the  landowner  doing  his  own  hazard 
reduction  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
Forester  with  the  owner  paying  the  cost  of  in- 
spection. Under  this  procedure  the  owner  does 
not  deposit  funds  with  the  State  on  a per-thousand 
basis  but  supplies  a bond  which  can  be  collected 
by  the  State  in  the  event  the  owner  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  law.  Approximately  one-half  of  all 
logging  slash  on  private  lands  within  the  State 
is  disposed  of  under  Alaster  Hazard  Reduction 
Agreements.  Most  of  the  disposal  done  by  State 
crews  on  private  lands  is  on  small  widely  scattered 
tracts.  In  order  to  do  this  vx)rk  State  crews  must 
travel  long  distances  and  mo\’e  rapidly  from  one 
small  ownership  to  another.  This  type  of  operation 


coiisiclerabix  raises  the  cost  of  administration  and 
operation  of  the  portion  of  the  Hazard  Rednetion 
Program  carried  out  by  State  employed  crews. 

Problems: 

I he  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
State  slash  law  is  financed  through  inspection  fees, 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Forestry  for  inspecting 
Hazard  Reduction  work  done  by  the  landowner, 
and  by  a percentage  of  the  deposit  made  for 
Hazard  Reduction  to  be  done  b\-  the  State  crews. 
Operating  costs  of  the  Program  including  equip- 
ment, insurance,  trax’cl  and  repairs  are  also  financed 
in  tliis  manner. 

W ith  more  and  more'  of  the  laiidow  ners  doing 
llit'ir  own  hazard  reduction  work,  es[)eciall\-  on 


the  larger  ownership,  financing  of  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  aspects  of  the  program  is 
becoming  more  difficult. 

The  cost  of  administration  of  the  program  and 
cost  of  all  equipment,  tools,  supplies,  repairs  and 
travel  is  increasing  each  \'ear.  Present  methods  of 
financing  are  not  producing  adequate  funds  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  Hazard  Reduction. 

Recommendations: 

The  Hazard  Reduction  Law  should  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
to  set  the  fees  to  be  charged  the  landowner  for 
hazard  reduction  work  on  pri\ately  owned  forest 
land.  Further  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  State  Hazard  Reduction  law  should  be  financed 
by  State  appropriation. 


HAZARD  REDUCTION  ON 
STATE  FOREST  LANDS 

I'Ik'  lla/ard  IR'duc'tiou  Program  on  tlu>  slatc- 
owiicd  lauds  is  ti('d  into  tlu'  policies  and  programs 
ol  the  National  forests,  Burc'aii  of  Laud  Manage- 
ment and  other  timber  soiling  agcncic's  to  make 
a consolidated  stat('-widc  hazard  rc'duction  pro- 
gram to  help  pr('\'ent  catastrophic  forc'st  fires. 

l-'or  S(>\('ial  years  the  State  l-'orcsstc-r  has  recog- 
ui/('d  that  the  slash  lee  of  SI. .‘SO  charg('d  to  cutters 


of  Stat('  timber  was  inadc(|uatc‘  to  do  a satisfactor\- 
hazard  reduction  job  on  all  aiaais,  (’spc'ciallv  areas 
with  stec]')  slope's  and  low  volumes  of  timber  jx'r 
acre. 

Heciucst  was  made  to  the  Laud  Board  in  1966 
to  iucre'ase  tlu'  !(>('  up  to  $2.25  ])('r  thousand  board 
f('('t  on  logging  areas  where  it  was  needed.  This 
re'(iu('st  w-as  approved  and  increased  slash  disposal 
fees  are'  iu)w  collex'te'el  on  se\-eral  eif  the  ne'wer 
timbe'r  sale's. 
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COOPERATIVE  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 


The  objectiT'es  of  the  Cooperati\'e  Forest  Man- 
agement  Program,  are  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  prodiicth’ity  of  the  small  privately-owned  tim- 
ber lands  of  Montana;  to  integrate  the  management 
of  these  lands  with  other  farm  croplands;  to  in- 
erease  owner  income,  and  to  maintain  a continnons 
flow  of  raw  forest  products  to  stabilize  local  forest 
industries. 

Cooperati\e  Forest  .Management  provides 
technical  forestr\-  assistance  to  small  woodland 
owners  and  primar\'  wood  processors  in  the  State 
through  cooperati\’('  arrangements  with,  and  finan- 
cial assistance  from,  the  Federal  go\'ernment. 

From  1957  through  1966  State  Service  Foresters 
ha\  e filled  more  than  2700  recpiests  for  technical 
forestry  assistance  — preparation  of  management 
plans,  assistance  in  preparing  timber  sales  and 
contracts,  advice  on  timber  stand  improvement, 
tree  planting,  and  Christmas  tree  growing  and 
harvesting,  and  help  in  obtaining  protection  from 
fire,  insects,  and  disease.  Owners  accomplished 
more  than  12,000  acres  of  timber  stand  improve- 
ment. During  the  past  five  years  technicians  em- 
ployed by  the  State  Forester  have  helped  171  small 
owners  prepare  management  plans  for  more  than 
53,000  acres  of  forest  land.  They  prepared  the 
Woodland  Management  Plan  for  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Soil  and  W ater  Conservation  District. 

Presently,  in  addition  to  assisting  the  small 
private  owmers  as  individuals,  the  service  foresters 
are  w'orking  with  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Project  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley,  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program’s  forestiy  prac- 
tices, and  the  many  Soil  and  Whiter  Conseiwation 
Districts,  Rural  Area  Development  Groups,  and 
others,  in  the  conservation  of  the  state’s  private 
timber  resource.  A Utilization  and  Marketing  for- 
ester is  developing  a program  through  wdiich  small 
forest  products  producers  find  markets  for  their 
products  — and  manufacturers  find  sources  of 
supply. 

Service  Foresters  arc  now  stationed  in  Mis- 
soula, Hamilton  and  Kalispell. 

During  the  1967-68  biennium  it  is  e.xpected 
that  requests  from  private  landow'iiers  in  the  state 
for  technical  forestry  assistance  w'ill  increase  to 
350  per  year.  Increases  are  e.xpected,  also,  in 
request  for  assistance  pertaining  to  developing 
forest  recreation  on  private  lands,  and  for  aid  in 
solving  small  sawmill  problems. 


CFM  Service  Forester  demonstrates  pruning  of  "crop  tree" 
left  in  thinning  operation.  Thinning  allows  remaining  trees 
to  grow  more  rapidly.  Pruning  to  produce  o clear  16'  butt 
log  increases  valve. 
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RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 

The  objectives  of  the  Resource  Consenation 
and  Development  project  are: 

1)  To  develo))  and  ))rotecl  natural  and  human  re- 
sources to  their  full  potential, 

2)  To  accelerate  application  of  practices  to  protect 
the  area's  soil  and  water  resources, 

3)  To  establish  close  icorkinp,  relationships  with 
those  now  associated  in  community  develop- 
ment, and 

1)  To  develop  recreation  enterprises. 

TIk'  HCi&l)  Service  Forester  provides  technical 
forestry  assistance  to  woodland  owners  throughout 
the  Bitterroot  River  drainage. 

On  jauuar\-  1,  1966,  a Serxiee  Forester  was 
assigned  to  tlie  Project  to  prepare  the  forestrx' 
})ortion  of  the  work  plan  which  contains:  1)  The 
acreages  of  timber  by  ownership,  size,  class,  species 
and  stocking;  2)  A listing  by  ownership,  size  class 
and  species  of  volumes  in  thousand  board  feet  for 
sawtimber,  and  thousand  cubic  feet  for  pole  tim- 
ber; 3)  .\nnual  growth  and  annual  harxest  over 
the  past  fixe  x'C'ars;  4)  A timber-type  classification 
map;  5)  Problems  and  oiiportuniti('S  on  xvoodland 
xxithin  the  project  area. 

.\ou-reserxed  commercial  forest  lands  coxer 
62  per  cent  of  the  project  area.  Since  effective 
management  of  timber  lands  poses  many  problems, 
th('  Serx  ice  F'orester  xvill  be  directly  inxolx  ed  help- 
ing the  land  oxvners  of  the  xalley  solve  these 
problems. 

Presently  tlu-  RC6cD  Serxice  Forester  is  xvork- 
ing  on  all  project  proposals  xvhich  pertain  to  pri- 
xate  xxoodland,  some  of  xvhich  include  timber 
management  plans,  Christmas  tree  plantations,  the 
possibility  ol  a cliarcoa!  producing  plant  xvithin 
the  i)roject  area,  and  the  possibility  of  dexeloping 
a tinib('r  using  industrx'  xxhich  could  use,  as  part 
of  its  raxv  material,  some  of  the  thousands  of  board 
feet  of  cottonxx-ood  xxhich  are  groxxiug  xxithin  the 
Bitterroot  V'alley.  The  s('rxice  forester  is  also 
handling  ,\CP  and  CFM  reciuests  throughout  the 


project  area.  At  present  there  are  ox'cr  20  active 
AGP  forestry  practices. 

Because  of  close  xvorking  relationships  within 
the  project  area  it  is  e.xpected  that  requests  for 
technical  assistance  on  private  xvoodland  xvill  in- 
crease at  a rapid  rate. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  program  is  prox  ided  by 
the  Federal  government.  The  State  Forester,  xxmrk- 
ing  xvith  the  local  committee,  provides  direction  to 
the  project  forester. 

UTILIZATION  AND  MARKETING 

L'tilization  and  Marketing  is  a function  de- 
signed: 

1)  To  encourag,e  full  and  effective  u.'ie  of  the  tim- 
ber resource  for  the  maxinwm  benefit  to  the 
State's  economy  and  well-beinp,, 

2)  To  raise  the  econottuc  level  of  the  forest  land 
areas  by  etwourap.in<i  employment  of  more 
people  and  locating  more  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  forest, 

3)  To  enhance  wood's  competitive  position  in  all 
fields  where  wood  performs  satisfactorily , but 
particularly  in  constructimi, 

4)  To  expedite  acceptance  of  wood  for  uses  for 
W'hich  it  is  better  suited  than  non-woodmatc- 
rials,  and 

5)  Where  the  need  exists,  to  assist  loggers  and 
wood  })rocessors  to  become  more  .stable  in  order 
that  they  may  contribute  their  full  potential  to 
the  State’s  economy. 

\ monthly  nexvs  letter  from  the  department 
aids  in  getting  bux’ers  and  sellers  of  forest  products 
together. 

Sex'eral  items,  usually  purchased  from  sourees 
outside  the  State,  are  noxx’  manufactured  xvithin 
Montana  as  a result  of  this  effort. 

The  Office  of  State  Forester  is  uniquelv 
expiipped  to  liandle  this  phase  of  forest  produets 
marketing  assistanee.  The  demand  for  this  serx  ice 
by  the  small  xvoodland  oxvner  and  the  forest  prod- 
uets manufacturer  is  groxving  rapidly. 
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FOREST  FIRE 
PROTECTION 


This  is  what  the 
forest  fire  lookout 
"tower"  in  what  is 
naw  Swan  River 
State  Farest  looked 
like  to  the  fire  guard 
back  in  the  early 
1920s.  The  tree  is 
being  preserved  as  a 
point  of  interest — 
and  because  saw- 
mills do  not  like  logs 
that  are  filled  with 
railroad  spikes. 
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' The  black  areas  on  this  map  indicate  the  forest  land  areas  in  Montana 
' classified  for  forest  fire  protection  by  the  State  Forestry  Board.  In  addi- 
' tion  to  the  federal  ownerships,  the  classified  areas  include  12,527,469 
acres  of  state  and  privately  owned  forest  land. 


FOREST  FIRE  PROTECTION 


M'he  State  F'ire  Law  retjuire.s  that  the  c>wner 
ot  elassiFiecl  forest  lands,  piiblie  or  private,  must 
fiirnisli  proteetion  against  the  starting  or  existence 
and  suppress  the  spread  of  fire  during  the  forest 
fire  season.  The  State  Forester,  as  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Forestry,  is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fire  laws  concerning  private  lands 
within  the  state.  Lnder  the  State  Board  ot  Land 
CommissioncTS,  the  State  Forester  is  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  State  forest  lands. 

'I'1k‘  objectives  of  the  Fire  Control  Program 

are: 

1.  To  provide  (is  mpidhj  as  possible,  adeipiate 
forest  fire  control  to  all  State  and  privatehj- 
ou  ned  forest  and  related  watershed  lands  within 
the  state. 

2.  Thron<j,h  the  nse  of  effective  fire  fnecention 
pro!:,ranis  prevent  as  many  fires  as  possible  by 
reducing,  risks  and  hazards. 

.Montana  has  iu’\(‘r  bc-tMi  exempt  from  forest 
fires.  'rii(“  great  tire  ot  1910  signaled  the  beginning 
ol  organi/ed  forest  fir(‘  inotc'ction  in  the  state.  In 
1912.  pri\ate  landowners  in  Northwest  Montana 


organized  the  Northern  Montana  Forestiy  Associa- 
tion to  pro\'ide  satisfactory  fire  protection  for  their 
area.  In  addition  to  the  NMFA,  the  Blackfoot 
Forest  Protectixe  .Vssociation  was  begun  in  1923 
tor  the  same  purpose.  The  BFPA  now'  provides 
tire  j)rotection  to  private  lands  in  the  Blackfoot, 
Bitterroot  and  (dark  Fork  river  drainages.  In  1928, 
the  Office  of  State  Forester  assumed  direct  fire 
control  responsibilities  for  the  StilKvater  State  For- 
est near  Ohiey,  and  the  Big  Fork  unit  near  Big 
Fork. 

Lightning  and  man-caused  fires  continued  to 
start  and  spread  in  .Montana  during  the  40’s  and 
50’s.  In  1956  the  .■\naconda  Fire  Protection  Service 
was  formed  to  provide  fire  protection  to  a large 
area  of  prixate  land  near  Anaconda.  The  Office  of 
the  State  Forester  also  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  tire  control  actixilies  on  the  Sxvan  River  State 
Forest  in  1956. 

L'l;)  until  1939,  the  j)rivate  forest  fire  associa- 
tions in  \\  (‘Stern  Montana  cU'pended  entirely  upon 
xohmtary  contributions  from  private  forest  land- 
oxvners  for  financial  sup]-)ort,  pins  an  allotment  of 
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The  black  areas  on  this  map  show  the  7,876,887  acres  of  state  and 
privately  owned  forest  land  classified  for  forest  fire  protection  by  the 
' State  Forestry  Board  which  is  not  at  the  present  time  receiving  arganixed 
protection  from  a recognized  agency. 


Clarke-VIcNary,  Section  2,  funds  administered  by 
the  State  Forester’s  Office.  Many  forest  landowners 
were  receiving  fire  protection  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  paid  assessments  voluntarily.  In  1939  the 
Legislature  provided  that  all  privately-owned  clas- 
sified forest  land  be  assessed  for  forest  fire  pro- 
tection. This  assessment  could  be  either  paid 
directly  to  the  protecting  agency  or  be  paid  through 
the  tax  roll  procedures. 

In  1939  only  the  lands  covered  by  merchant- 
able stands  of  timber  were  classified  by  the  Forestry 
Board.  Small  diameter  trees  of  central  and  eastern 
Montana  were  not  considered  to  be  of  value  for 
lumber.  Generally,  only  the  forest  land  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide  was  classified. 

In  1959,  an  amendment  to  the  fire  laws  author- 
ized the  State  Board  of  F’orestry  to  extend  fire 
protection. 

Changes  in  timber  utilization  standards  since 
1939,  the  watershed  values,  the  increased  recrea- 
tional n.se,  and  the  knowledge  that  fires  burning  in 
non-commercial  forests  are  as  costly  to  suppress 
as  fires  burning  in  commercial  fort'sts,  encouraged 
the  Forestry  Board  to  classify  many  acres  of  forest 
land  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  for  fire  pro- 
tection. 


The  seasons  of  I960  and  1961  arrived  to  under- 
score this  decision.  The  Elk  Creek  and  Gold  Creek 
fires  burned  nearly  5,000  acres  of  privately-owned 
timberland.  The  W’ildhorse  fire  in  1961  burned 
1,500  acres  and  the  Sleeping  Child  fire  blackened 
22,000  acres  in  the  Bitterroot.  Fires  near  Helena 
damaged  large  acreages,  nearly  burning  out  the 
towns  of  Alhambra  and  Clancy,  south  of  Helena. 
Many  of  the  fires  in  Eastern  Montana  were  not 
controlled  due  to  the  lack  of  organized  fiix*  pro- 
tection. 

These  forest  fires  dramatically  highlighted  the 
need  for  organized  fire  protection.  The  State  Board 
of  Eorestry  and  the  State  Forester  in  recognition 
of  this  need  held  public  meetings  to  inform  the 
private  landowners  of  their  obligations  concerning 
fire  control  on  their  lands  and  some  possible  solu- 
tions to  this  problem. 

Forest  Fire  Protection  Districts  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Forestry,  with  the  consent 
of  75'/  of  the  forest  landowners  owning  51'/  of 
the  forest  land. 

lamdowners  whose  fort's!  land  lies  within  a 
recognized  protection  area  boundary  or  is  close 
to  a recognized  State  or  private  protection  agency 
may  receive  fire  protection  by  signing  an  affidavit 
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requesting  assistance  of  the  State  Forester.  The 
affidavit  allows  an  assessment  to  be  made  by  the 
State  Forester  for  fire  protection  purposes  which 
are  collected  with  ta.xes.  Landowners  in  the  Avon- 
Elliston  area  are  now  receiving  forest  fire  protec- 
tion from  the  Blackfoot  Fire  Protective  Association 
by  means  of  the  affidavit.  During  1965,  affidavits 
were  mailed  to  every  known  private  forest  land- 
owner  within  tlie  National  Forest  boundaries  in 
Montana. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  1965,  due  to  fiscal 
regulations,  torts  claims,  and  other  factors,  with- 
drew fire  protection  which  it  had  been  providing 
to  almost  2 million  acres  of  privately-owned  forest 
land  lying  adjacent  to  the  National  Forest  boun- 
daries. portion  of  this  area,  involving  120,000 
acres  in  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  was  within  an 
organized  fire  protection  district.  The  State  For- 
ester established  a fire  control  headcpiarters  in 
Helena  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  Forest  Service 
protection  and  provided  fire  protection  to  this  area 
since  1965. 

The  State’s  electronic  data  processing  center 
was  used  for  tlie  first  time  to  prepare  the  forest  fire 
protection  assessuK'nt  lists  for  31  counties. 

detailed  study,  defining  tlie  area  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  protection  was  completed  for  the 
Clarke-McNary,  Section  2,  fire  protection  program. 
This  study  is  required  every  fi\'c  years  by  the  fed- 
eral go\ernment  for  cost  sharing  purposes. 

The  study  shows  that  Montana  has  appro.v- 
imately  13  million  acres  of  State  and  privately- 
owned  forest  lands.  ’Fhe  State  Forester  coordinates 
the  efforts  of  private.  State  and  Federal  fire  con- 
trol agencies  for  the  protection  of  7 million  acres. 
Some  6 million  acres  of  forest  land,  and  additional 
millions  of  acres  of  range  and  watershed  lands  are 
without  organized  fir('  protection. 

Several  meetings  were  held  at  tlie  request  of 
interc'sted  public  grouj)s  in  Montana  during  1965. 
'fliese  groups  are  interested  in  securing  adequate 
(ire  protc'ction  tor  their  lands.  'I'lieir  main  concern 
has  lu'cn  to  tind  a solution  to  the  tire  problem  on 
all  ot  their  lauds  regardless  ot  the  covi-r  growing 
on  tlu'in.  'I'liese  groups  beliewe  that  their  croplands, 
range  and  torest  lands  could  be  placed  iindc'r  i)ro- 


tection  without  unnecessary  duplication  of  man- 
pow'er  and  equipment  if  the  control  job  were 
handled  in  each  area  by  one  organization. 

The  State  Forester  is  presently  helping  coun- 
ties, interested  public  groups,  sheriffs  and  rural 
fire  districts  to  establish  adequate  fire  control  or- 
ganizations. This  assistance  includes  fire  suspression 
training,  fire  pre\ention,  and  planning  tool  and 
equipment  needs.  These  organizations,  however, 
depend  largel\-  upon  \ olunteers  for  supression  work, 
which,  in  the  past  have  not  always  proven  satis- 
factory w’hen  too  many  fires  and  too  large  fires 
occurred.  The  best  solution  seems  to  be  cn’ganized 
fire  protection  districts  similar  to  those  \\diich  have 
proven  themselves  in  Montana  west  of  the  Conti- 
nental Di\'ide.  Districts  should  be  allowed  to  fight 
all  types  of  fires. 

Only  indirectl)  does  the  State  share  the  burden 
of  fire  costs  with  the  landowner.  The  increased 
public  use  of  pri\’ate  lands  and  the  increased  im- 
portance of  these  lands  to  the  State  and  to  the 
people  for  pid^lic  recreation  and  water,  as  com- 
pared to  the  importance  to  the  indi\’idual  who  owns 
the  land  for  economic  reasons,  lends  credence  to 
the  feeling  that  the  State  of  Montana  as  a whole 
should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  protecting  privately- 
owned  forest  lands. 

In  order  to  liave  adecpiate  organized  forest, 
range  and  wild-land  fire  protection  in  Montana, 
it  will  be  lU'cessary  to  bring  about  the  following 
conditions; 

Recommendations: 

1)  If  the  landowner  requests  it,  the  fire  agency 
should  protect  all  lands,  regardless  of  the 
cover  growing  upon  the  land.  The  payment 
for  such  protection  should  be  collected  with 
taxes  via  already  established  routes. 

2)  The  State  should  help  defray  the  costs  of 
fire  protection  on  private  lands  particularly 
on  watershed,  and  low  income  producing 
land  where  fire  protection  is  vital  to  protect 
the  public's  interest. 

3)  The  statutes  relating  to  the  number  of  land- 
owners  necessary  to  establish  a Forest  Fire 
District  must  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the 
establishment  of  a Forest  Fire  District  a 
protective  and  realistic  possibility. 
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Don't  let  your  carelessness  destroy  this! 


PREVENT ^ RANGE  FIRES! 


FIRE  CONTROL  ON  STATE  FOREST  LANDS 


The  State  Forester  is  responsible  for  protecting 
the  State  Forest  lands  from  destruction  by  fire. 
The  objectives  of  the  State  Fire  Control  Program 
are  in  part: 

1.  To  provide  adequate  forest  fire  control  on 
all  state  owned,  forest  lands  classified  forest 
for  fire  protection  purposes. 

2.  To  confine  going,  fires  as  quickly  as  possible, 
consistent  with  rea.sonable  suppres.sion  costs, 
and  to  aim  for  control  of  each  fire  within 
the  first  burning  period,  i.e.,  by  10:()()  A.M. 
the  following  calendar  day. 

The  peculiar  scattered  distribution  of  State 
Forest  lands  complicates  fire  control  measures.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  Montana  east  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  where  portions  of  State  land  have 
been  involved  in  several  large  fires  in  recent  years. 
Wherever  possible,  in  areas  of  blocked  ownership, 
protection  is  nou^  provided  by  employees  and 


equipment  of  the  State  Forester’s  Office.  The  pro- 
tection of  small  scattered  holdings  is  often  assigned 
through  a contractual  arrangement  to  other  pro- 
tection agencies  able  to  provide  more  economical 
protection. 

Four  fire  control  districts  are  presently  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  Forester.  These 
are:  the  Stillwater  State  Forest  which  includes  the 
Eureka  area,  the  Big  Fork  area,  the  Swan  River 
State  Forest  and  the  State  Continental  Divide  Unit 
near  Helena.  These  stations  are  provided  with  fire- 
w'ardens  who  maintain  fire  control  readiness  on 
each  unit  during  the  fire  season.  A Chief  Fire- 
warden stationed  in  Missoula  coordinates  the  fire 
suppression  activities  among  the  districts. 

Federal  excess  military  property  is  used  in 
equipping  the  fire  control  stations.  This  equipment 
is  adapted  for  fire  suppression  use  by  the  State 
Forester’s  e([uipment  development  shop  located  in 
Missoula. 
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Some  of  the  uses  made  of  federal  excess  prop- 
erty have  been: 

✓ 

1.  Two  lookout  towers  have  been  replaced  by 
buses  converted  to  living  cpiarters. 

2.  Drinking  water  trailers  have  been  converted 
to  fire  fighting  pumpers. 

3.  Six-man  cab  pickups  have  been  adapted  to 
carry  slip-on  pump  units. 

4.  Large  water  transports  have  been  dex  eloped 
to  support  small  tankers. 

5.  Filling  pumps  of  200  gallons  per  minute 
capacity  are  trailer  mounted  for  rapid  deployment 
to  fires. 


,\11  pumps  and  fire  hose  now  used  by  the  State 
Forester’s  Office  are  equipped  with  the  National 
Standard  hose  threads.  The  use  of  the  standard 
fittings  allows  all  fire  agencies  to  coordinate  the 
use  of  fire  control  equipment  during  fire  emer- 
gencies. 

Recommendations: 

1)  Construct  a warehouse  at  Missoula  to  cen- 
tralize firefighting  tools  and  equipment  for 
deployment  to  project  fires  on  all  districts. 

2)  Replace  the  older  federal  excess  property 
tankers  with  state-purchased  1 ton,  4-wheel 
drive  vehicles.  The  excess  vehicles  hove 
become  obsolete  and  repair  ports  are  not 
readily  obtainable. 


AREA  PROTECTED.  NUMBER  OF  FIRES.  AND  AREA  BURNED  BY  RECOGNIZED  AGENCIES 

PARTICIPATING  IN  MONTANA'S  CM2  PROGRAM 

Ten  Year  Period  1956-1965 


Year 

Area 

Protected 
M Acres 

No.  of 
Fires 

No.  of 
Fires  Per 
Million  Ac. 

Areo 

Burned 

Acres 

Area  Burned 
Per  Million 
Acres 

Percent 
Protected 
Area  Burned 

1956 

6,()0() 

268 

45 

1,103 

184 

.03 

1957 

6,915 

321 

46 

1,381 

200 

.02 

1958 

6,915 

253 

38 

1 ,358 

196 

.02 

1959 

6,915 

261 

38 

1 1,167 

1,614 

.16 

1960 

6,915 

471 

68 

13.562 

1 ,965 

.19 

1961 

6,915 

397 

57 

10,976 

1,590 

.16 

1962 

6,915 

346 

50 

2,222 

321 

.032 

1963 

6,915 

408 

59 

1,737 

251 

.025 

1961 

6,915 

104 

15 

4,104 

595 

.059 

b)65 

4,774 

76 

16 

680 

142 

.014 
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FOREST  FIRE  PREVENTION 


The  fire  prevention  program  of  the  State 
Forester  covers  all  state  and  privately  owned  forest 
lands. 

The  objective  is  to>  through  effectiv^e  fire 
prevention  programs,  prevent  as  many  fires  as 
possible  by  treating  risk  and  reducing  hazard — 
consistent  with  a balanced  ov^er-all  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  a cooperative  program  including  federal, 
state,  and  private  agencies  and  individuals,  aimed 
at  preventing  careless,  man-caused  fires  on  the 
timber  range  lands  and  watersheds  of  the  state. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  FOREST  FIRE 
PREVENTION  PROGRAM 

The  Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Pro- 
gram, popularly  known  as  the  Smokey  Bear  Pro- 
gram, is  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Foresters,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the 
National  Advertising  Council.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  a national  plan  to  promote 
forest  fire  prevention.  The  program  is  financed 
cooperatively  by  federal  and  State  agencies  having 
fire  prevention  responsibilities,  royalties  from  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  items  featuring  copyrighted 
Smokey  Bear,  and  to  a large  extent  by  private 
organizations  through  contributions  of  radio  and 
TV  time,  newspaper  and  magazine  space. 

KEEP  MONTANA  GREEN  PROGRAM 

The  National  Keep  Green  program  is  spon- 
sored by  American  Forest  Products  Industries.  The 
Keep  Alontana  Green  program  is  financed  chiefly 
through  private  subscription  from  many  facits  of 
the  economy,  particularly  the  wood  products  in- 
dustries. The  State  Forester’s  Office  supplies  a 
continuous  secretary  for  the  program,  and  federal 
agencies  cooperate  by  supplying  equipment  and 
supplies. 

As  a part  of  the  program  to  interest  young 
people  in  the  cause  of  forest  fire  prevention.  The 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Association 
conducts  an  annual  fire  prevention  poster  contest 
in  all  the  western  states  and  British  Columbia. 
State  winners  are  selected  in  several  age  groups. 
The  winning  posters  from  each  state  are  entered 
in  an  international  contest  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation 
.\ssociation  in  December.  In  both  1964  and  1965, 


Montana  had  wimu'rs  in  the  iiitcnialioiial  coiilcsl. 
Although  no  exact  C'omit  can  be  mad(‘  Irom  the 
number  of  ])osters  reaching  the  state  le\’el  contest, 
it  is  estimatc'd  that  se\’eral  thousand  Montana 
youngsters  partici])ate. 


Stencilling  of  fire  prevention  messages  on  Montano  Highways 
is  o joint  project  of  Montano  Joycees  and  KEEP  MONTANA 
GREEN  ASSOCIATION. 


RADIO 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Office  of  the  State  Forester  first  began  the 
use  of  2-\va\'  radio  for  administration  and  fire  pro- 
tection in  19:2  with  t’le  purchase  of  one  base  sta- 
tion at  Kalispell,  8 mobile  and  9 portable  radio 
units.  Since  that  time  the  system  has  been  e.xpanded 
to  a total  of  4 base  stations,  27  mobile  and  19 
portable  radio  units.  In  addition,  the  private  Forest 
Fire  Protection  agencies  associated  with  the  Office 
of  the  State  Forester  have  all  installed  radio  sys- 
tems. Together  these  communication  systems  form 
a very  complete  radio  network  in  Western  Montana. 
Total  in\  estment  in  these  .systems  is  appro.ximately 
$100, 000.  The  Office  of  the  State  Forester  is  pres- 
ently installing  a base  station  on  .McDonald  Pass 
which  will  e.xtend  the  radio  network  into  the 
Helena  area. 

The  use  of  radio  Irecpiencies  is  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  Use  of 
radio  by  industry,  the  space  program  and  others 
has  increased  tremendously  and  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a critical  level  in  relation  to  the  axailable 
spectrum  space.  This  has  led  to  a continual  pressure 
on  the  radio  users  to  demonstrate  the  vital  need 
that  forestry  eotiserxation  has  for  radio  c-ommuni- 
cations;  and  in  turn  to  retain  the  freciueneies  that 
are  presently  assigned  to  them.  To  insure  that 
forestry  eonser\ation  agencies  are  adecpiately  rep- 
resented before  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission on  all  matters  that  affect  the  use  of  radio, 
a national  association  of  forestr\-  conservation  radio 
users  was  formed  (Forestry  Conservation  Com- 
munications). The  Office  of  the  State  Forester  has 
been  a member  since  its  inception,  and  in  July  of 
1965  was  host  to  the  national  meeting  in  Missoula. 
Hepresentatixes  of  forestrx'  conservation  agencies 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  were  present,  as  well 
as  repres('ntati\'es  of  tlu*  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  radio  industry. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

RURAL  FIRE  DEFENSE 

Wildfire,  a major  seeondarx-  tlireat  of  nuclear 
attack,  is  capable  of  causing  a natural  disaster  by 
itself.  4'he  State  For('Ster.  as  Director  of  the  State 
Fii('  Section  in  Ciivil  DcfcTise,  with  the  State  Fire 
Marshall,  coordinate's  tlu'  aetixities  of  the*  federal. 


state  and  independent  fire  control  agencies  xvithin 
the  State. 

Plans — first  dex^eloped  in  the  early  50’s  and 
rex  ised  annually — keep  forest  fire  control  agencies 
informed  regarding  their  places  in  the  scheme  of 
Cix  il  Defense  aetix  ities  should  the  need  arise. 


State  Forestry  employees  become  acquainted  with  Civil  De- 
fense Radiological  Monitoring  Instruments. 


RADIOLIGICAL  MONITORING 

Fmployet's  of  the  Office'  of  State  f'orester  are 
trained,  and  xxill  continue  to  be  trained,  in  radio- 
logical monitoring  technic  (ues,  first  to  jxrox’ide 
radiological  monitoring  capability  on  the  Sxx'an 
Hixer  and  Stillxvater  State  Forests,  and  second,  to 
proxide  mobiU*  monitoring  in  radio  ec|nij)ped  ve- 
hicles in  remote  areas.  This  capability  will  also  be 
used  to  assure  relatively  safe  exixosure  to  fire  sup- 
prc'ssion  personiu'l  in  case  of  fires  resulting  from 
nuclear  blasts. 
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STATE  FOREST 
NURSERY 


These  seedling  hardwood  trees  are  being  "lifted"  in  the  State  Forest  Nursery.  Later  they,  with  other  varieties  totaling  over 
a million  and  a half  trees,  will  be  shipped  to  farms  and  ranches  throughout  Montano  for  use  in  windbreak  and  shelterbelt 

plantings. 


STATE  FOREST  NURSERY 


The  planting  of  windbreaks,  shelterbelts  and 
private  woodlots  is  an  important  and  progressive 
step  in  conservation  and  utilization  of  Montana 
farm  and  forested  lands.  The  State  Forest  Nursery 
provides  the  number  of  trees  re(iuired  for  this 
practice  at  a low  cost  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. Trees  for  reforestation  for  forest  industries, 
Indian  Reservations  and  State  lands  arc  also 
grown  at  the  Nursery  which  is  located  adjacent 
to  the  State  Forester’s  Office'  in  Missoula. 

Twenty  different  species  for  farm  plantings 
and  si.x  species  for  forest  plantations  are  grown  at 


the  Nursery.  No  ornamental  stock  is  produced, 
since  it  is  not  permissable  for  stock  from  this  Nurs- 
ery to  be  used  for  landscaping  purposes. 

The  Nursery  is  financed  by  legislative  approp- 
riation, federal  funds  made  available  through  pro- 
visions of  the  Clarke-iMcNary  Act,  Section  4,  and 
income  from  the  sale  of  seedling  trees. 

At  the  present  time  the  Nursery  annually  fills 
approximately  twelve  hundred  orders  for  farm 
plantings  and  provides  over  three  hundred  thou- 
saiKl  trees  for  forest  plantings.  Over  one  and  one- 
half  million  trees  are  shipped  each  year. 
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A iR‘\\  packing  shed  was  eonstrueted  in  the 
summer  of  1965  to  make  possible  more  efficient 
and  faster  handling  of  the  stock  during  the  short 
shipping  season  in  the  spring.  The  building  is  being 
used  as  an  c'cpiipment  de\elopment  shop  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 


land  into  production.  This  would  allow  proper 
1‘otation  of  crops  and  the  use  of  covercrops,  both 
important  conservation  practices  as  well  as  pro- 
\dding  land  necessary  for  growing  seedling  trees 
needed  to  meet  the  anticipated  increased  demands. 


Recommendations: 

.A  refrigerated  storage  building 

is  needed  to 

A primary  need 

for  the  .\urser\-  is  the  expan- 

provide  better  care  of  stock  during 

the  shipping 

sion  of  the  irrigation 

system  in 

order  to  put  more 

season  as  well  as  for  seed  storage  and  stratification. 

1965 

MONTANA  FARM 

TREE  SALES  BY  COUNTIES 

County 

No.  of  Trees 

County 

No.  of  Trees 

Beaverhead  

12,525 

.Madison  

12,400 

Big  Horn 

8,625 

Meagher  

1,250 

Blaine 

18,525 

Mineral  

200 

Broadwater  

1,275 

Missoula  

...  4,100 

Carbon 

38,800 

Musselslu'll  . . 

2,675 

Carter 

. 8,925 

Park  

4,125 

Cascade 

. ..  36,900 

Petroleum  

1,150 

Cliouteau 

33,650 

Phillips  . 

13,250 

Custer 

1,6.50 

Pondera  

18,750 

Daniels 

28,825 

Powder  River  

2,9(K) 

Dawson 

15,725 

Powell  

3,150 

Deer  Lodge 

775 

Prairie  

4,150 

Fallon 

5,325 

Ravalli 

7,1.50 

Fergus 

19,550 

Richland  

. . 12,325 

Flathead 

LT450 

Roosevelt  

80,;3.50 

Callatin 

L8,.525 

Rosebud  

1,650 

(iarfield 

5,400 

Sanders  

..  3,425 

Cilacier  . . . . 

.33,725 

Sheridan  

21,350 

Coldi'i)  \hdl('v 

1,8.50 

Silver  Bow  

1,700 

Cranite 

N one 

Stillwater  

12,050 

Hill 

99,325 

Sweet  Crass 

4,075 

lefferson 

2,(KX) 

Teton  

.34,675 

Indith  Basin 

7,625 

Toole 

21,825 

Lake 

4,8.50 

Treasure  

None 

Lewis  6c  (dark 

22,9(K) 

Valley 

. 28,175 

Liberty  

.172,075 

W heatland  

2,325 

Lincoln 

4.50 

Wdbaux  

19,125 

MeCione 

.30,1.50 

Yellowstone 

9,450 

4’otal  

970,1.50 

Top  10 

Counties 

1.  Libertv 

172,075 

2.  Hill  

99,325 

3.  Roosevelt 

80,.350 

4.  Carbon  . 

. 38,800 

5.  Cascade 

.36,900 

6.  Ti'ton 

34,675 

7.  Clacier 

33,725 

■S.  Chouteau 

.33,650 

9.  .McCone 

.30,1.50 

10.  Damd'ls 

28,825 

Other  1965  Sales 


Stall'  and  Industy 

.Sm|)lnses  sold  in  and  out  ol  State 

Total  of  all  Ihflo  Sales 


36 


143,550 

364,375 

1,47<S,075 


1966  MONTANA  FARM  TREE  SALES  BY  COUNTIES 


County 

Beaverhead 
Big  Horn 
Blaine 

Broadwater 

Carbon  

Carter  

Cascade 

Choteau 

Custer  

Daniels  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  . . 

Fallon  

Fergus  

Flathead  

Gallatin  

Garfield 

Glacier 

Golden  Valley 

Granite  

Hill  

Jefferson  

Judith  Basin  . 

Lake 

Lewis  & Clark 
Liberty 

Lincoln  

McCone  


No.  of  Trees 

10, 900 
..  8,225 
27,475 
700 
19,750 
..  21,925 
33,500 
..  35,150 
. 4,550 
...  27,200 
..  11,200 
...  1,000 
...  6,125 
..  18,675 
. 9,950 
...  10,050 
..  5,375 
...  33,100 
..  1,175 
475 
..  64,275 
...  6,850 
. 4,625 
...  5,825 
..  14,775 
.111,450 
...  4,300 
. 12,600 


County 

Madison  

Meagher 

Mineral  

Missoula 
Musselshell  ... 
Park 

Petroleum  

Phillips  

Pondera 

Powder  River 

Powell  

Prairie  

Ravalli 

Richland  

Roosevelt  . 

Rosebud  

Sanders  

Sheridan  

Silver  Bow  . 

Stillwater  

Sweet  Grass  . 

Teton 

Toole  

Treasure  

Valley  

Wheatland  ... 
Wibaux 
Yellowstone  . 
Total  .... 


Top  10  Counties 


1.  Liberty  111,450 

2.  Toole  95,650 

3.  Hill  64,275 

4.  Roosevelt  . . 36,450 

5.  Chouteau  35,150 

6.  Cascade  33,500 

7.  Glacier  33,1(K) 

8.  Sheridan 28,450 

9.  Blaine  27,475 

10.  Daniels  27,200 


No.  of  Trees 

. 6,725 
900 
500 
5,050 
. 2,175 
. 7,775 
. 3,200 
15,025 
. 13,050 
. 3,850 
. 2,400 
. 4,450 
. 2,875 
11,1(K) 

. 36,450 
. 2,650 
. 1,275 
. 28,450 
. 1,050 

. 6,325 
. 2,525 
. 18,000 
. 95,650 
. 1,050 

. 17,875 
. 2,125 
6,550 
. 9,825 
820,075 


Other  1966  Sales 


State,  Industry  and  Indian  Agencies 326,125 

Surpluses  sold  in  and  out  of  State 126,92.5 

Total  of  all  1966  Sales 1,273,12.5 

Arbor  13ay  Trees 128,025 
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ARBOR  DAY  — 1966 


riu'  I96B  Arhor  l)a\  ;u  ti\  itics  \\  (‘rc  dcdicalcd 
to  the  iiu'ti  and  wotnon  of  llic  Aiinrd  Forces  seiz- 
ing flic  cause  of  fiaa’doin  in  \'iet  Nam.  Tlie  Office 
of  Stat('  Forester,  In'ing  a "tiaH*  d(‘|)artinent"  con- 
tributed wbole-lieartedly  to  the  [program.  ,\  ]')lan- 
tation  of  young  seedling  trc'es  was  planted  and 
dedicated  on  the  Swan  Hix'er  State  h’orest.  The 
l'd)r('st  Nnrserx  made  128, (KK)  excess  sc'edling  trees 
available  to  pnl)lic  and  semi-public  agencies  for 
planting  on  public  areas.  Fortv  comities  partici- 
pated in  this  proj('ct.  ,\n  .\rbor  l)a\'  brochnu',  con- 
taining appropriate  nusssages  from  the  Oovernor, 
Superintendent  ol  Public  Instruction  and  tlu>  State 
l‘'orester,  and  a ivroposed  suitable  .\rbor  l)a\  pro- 
gram (‘\('rcise  w as  prepared  and  mailed  each  school 
in  the  State  of  Montana. 

NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH  CORPS 

rh<-  ()ffice  ol  Montana  State  [''oicster  spon- 
sored.  during  the  fall  of  IRfio.  a Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  i)rogram  in  the  I'lathead  area.  1 lu' 
primarv  obji'etivc  of  flu'  program  was  to  provide 


constructive  work  experience  for  the  thirty-one 
enrollees — 23  boys  and  8 girls — and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  these  young  people  to  continue 
their  formal  education  or  make  themselves  more 
employable  through  vocational  training. 

\\'ork  was  accomplished  on  both  the  Swan 
River  and  the  Stillwater  State  Forests  in  roadside 
beautification,  and  in  campground  maintenance 
and  repair.  Sev^eral  boys  also  worked  in  the  shop 
on  automotiv'e  repair  and  maintenance.  The  girls 
worked  in  the  Kalispell  Office  as  clerical  aides, 
and  in  the  kitchens  on  both  forests  as  cooks  helpers. 
The  majority  of  the  participants  in  the  N’YC  pro- 
gram returned  to  scIkwI,  joined  the  armed  forces, 
or  found  employment. 

The  program  was  active  tor  ten  weeks  on  a 
cost  sharing  basis  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  total  cost  to  Montana  was  $5,685,  and  to  the 
Federal  Government  $20,165.  State  anthoritv'  to 
enter  into  this  program  is  found  in  I louse  Bill  324, 
Chapter  263,  Laws  of  Montana  1965.  The  program 
operated  under  Title  1,  Part  B,  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

CONSERVATION 
ORIENTATION  CAMP 

In  ord('r  to  ac((iiaint  some  of  Montana’s  out- 
standing high  school  stmU-nts  with  the  field  of 


Boys  in  week  long  Conservation  Orientotion  Comp  learned 
that  Forestry  con  mean  work.  These  fellows  are  engaged 
in  a thinning  operation. 


40 


torestry  and  natural  rosourcn  cunsravatioii  as  a 
possible  future  professional  field,  the  Office  of 
State  Forester  cooperated  with  the  University  of 
Montana  forestry  School  in  conducting  a w'cek- 
long  “orientation  camp”  at  Swan  River  State  Forest 
for  20  young  men  selected  from  throughout  the 
state.  The  Forestry  School  selected  the  students 
and  provided  the  instruction,  d'he  State  Forester 
provided  bed,  board  and  transportation.  During 
the  week  the  students  were  provided  opportun- 
ities to  view  many  programs  as  carried  on  by 
various  state  and  federal  government  agencies  and 
by  private  industry.  It  appears  to  be  a valuable  aid 
to  encourage  young  Montanans  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  managing,  in  the  future,  Montana’s 
wealth  of  natural  resources. 

FOREST  YOUTH  CAMP 

The  Tliirty-Ninth  Legislative  Assembly  ap- 
proved the  Department  of  Public  Institutions  plan 
for  a Youth  Forest  Camp  for  boys.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $324,000  was  made  to  eonstruct  and  equip 
a physical  plant  to  accommodate  50  boys.  The 
facility  was  to  be  completed  in  the  1956-67  bi- 
ennium. 

It  is  felt  that  this  camp  for  juveniles  will 
alleviate  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  boys.  The  success  of 
Youth  Forest  Camps  in  rehabilitating  boys  has 
been  demonstrated  in  many  states.  These  camps 
have  done  extremely  well  in  states  like  Montana 
where  natural  resources  are  abundant.  The  work 
of  these  boys  and  young  men  in  the  state-owned 
forests  will  return  dividends  to  the  state  not  only 
in  terms  of  rehabilitation  of  the  person  involved, 
but  also  to  the  citizen  taxpayers  of  the  State  through 
increasing  the  assets  of  public  resources. 

i\o  youth  with  known  or  strongly  suspected 
lioinosexuality,  security  risks,  psychotic  and  severely 
neurotic,  severely  schizoid,  strong  inability  to  re- 
late to  adults,  medical  problems,  history  of  long 
standing  or  aggrevated  and  or  serving  delimiuin- 
cies,  particularly  aggressive  acts,  history  of  acci- 
dent-proneness, and  history  ot  drug  or  barbituatc 
addiction  will  be  committed  to  tlu'  camp. 

Tlie  State  Board  of  Institution  approved  the 
selection  of  a site  on  the  Swan  River  State  Forest 
located  13  miles  south  ol  Swan  Lake,  Montana. 


4’he  Stat<‘  Board  ol  Laud  ( .’ommissioiK'rs  ap|)ro\’cd 
a right-of-way  casement  of  51.2  acrt's  lor  the 
Youth  Camp  site  iicxir  tlu*  State  h’orcst  I lt‘ad(|uarters 
at  Goat  Cre(“k. 

4’h(‘  Youth  (iamp  wall  be  administered  by  the 
Depaitmeuf  ol  Institutions.  3’he  workload  on  the 
lor(\st  will  be  handU'd  by  the  State  f'orcster. 

'I'he  Swan  Ri\'er  State  lorest  is  au  ideal  loca- 
tion for  such  a camp.  Fven  considering  the  w'iiiter 
w'eather,  a forest  w'orkload  can  be  maintained  year 
round.  A conservative  estimate  show's  that  plenty 
of  work  on  the  39,000  acre  State  forest  aw'aits  the 
boys.  The  amount  of  necessary  w'ork  involved  in 
timber  stand  improvement  including  tree  planting, 
w'eeding,  thinning  and  pruning,  alone  is  impressive. 
A summary  of  present  and  future  needs  in  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  trails  and  bridges,  hazard 
reduction,  campground  maintenance  and  fire  con- 
trol activities  along  w'ith  timber  stand  improvement, 
show'  over  110,000  man  days  of  w'ork  w'aiting  to  be 
done. 


The  site  of  the  Forest  Youth  Comp  to  be  established  by 
the  Board  of  Institutions  on  the  Swan  River  State  Forest 
is  to  the  left  of  the  road  in  this  picture. 
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ROSTER  OF  ANNUAL  EMPLOYEES 
as  of  June  30  1966 


Gareth  C.  Moon,  State  Forester,  Missoula 

Don  M.  Drummond,  Deputy  State  Forester,  Missoula 

Robert  \\'.  Arnold,  Deputy  State  Forester  (Line),  Missoula 

Donald  D.  Baldwin,  Assistant  State  Forester  (Nursery),  Missoula 
Robert  B.  Griffes,  Assistant  State  Forester  (P),  Missoula 
Richard  Isaacs,  Administrati\e  Assistant,  Missoula 

Emaline  M.  Atchley,  Ghief  Glerk,  Missoula 

Gary  G.  Brown,  Forest  Management  Assistant,  Missoula 

Elsie  J.  Glark,  Timber  Management  Steno-Glerk,  Missoula 
Virginia  P.  Gollins,  Steno-Glerk,  Missoula 
Joseph  L.  Cone,  Scaler,  Kalispell 

W'illiam  A.  Conway,  Timber  Management  Assistant,  Kalispell 

Robert  A.  Crowe,  Utilization  6:  Marketing  Forester,  Missoula 

M aurice  X.  Cusick,  Repaii's  & Maintenance  Supervisor,  Kalispell 
Charles  S.  Deschamps,  Firewarden,  Stillwater  State  Forest 
Clharles  B.  Eakle,  Firewarden,  Swan  Ri\er  State  Forest 

Louis  F.  Gildemeister,  Timber  Management  Assistant,  Missoula 
James  F.  Gragg,  Ser\ice  Forestt'r,  Kalispell 

Ruth  Guinard,  Dispatcher-Clerk,  Kalispell 

William  F.  Guntermann,  Timber  Management  Assistant,  Kalispell 
Willis  J.  Heron,  Assistant  Nurseryman,  Missoula 
Maxine  K.  Kramer,  Typist-Cilerk,  Missoula 

Rodney  (_).  Krout,  Cihief  Firewarden,  Missoula 
Bethe  Lambson,  Steno-Glerk,  Missoula 

Edgar  1..  McCulloch,  Machine-  Operator,  Kalispell 
Mar\’in  D.  McMichael,  Firewarden,  Helena 

Carl  |.  Managhan,  Hazard  Reduction  Forester,  Kalispell 
Lloyd  B.  Messner,  Mechanic,  Missoula 

Jean  Paul  Mohler,  Forest  Management  Assistant,  Missoula 
Kennth  M.  Nichols,  Forest  Management  Assistant,  Missoula 

Gayle  L.  Ostby,  Typist-Clerk,  Missoula 

James  G.  Poling,  Service  Forester,  Missoula 
lohn  I..  Ramsey,  Custodian,  Missoula 

Craig  E.  Roberts,  Se'rvice  Forester,  Missoula 

Earl  B.  Salmonson,  Fore-st  Management  Superxisor,  Kalispell 
Richard  J.  Sandman.  Fire  Protection  Su])er\'isor,  Missoula 

Herman  Schultz,  State  Slash  Inspector,  Kalispell 

Harry  'I'.  \'ars,  'l  imber  Xlanage-menl  .Assistant,  Kalispell 

X'ictor  1).  Warre-n,  Firewarden,  Swan  Ri\er  State  Forest 
Virgil  F.  Weaxcr,  Ghiet  Scaler,  Kalispell 

Donald  M.  W Ood,  'limber  Manageim-nt  Assistant,  Missoula 
(diaries  E.  W’right,  (dF..M.  Superxisor,  Missoula 
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